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© "From the Loyola Campus cafe to the downtown core, 
from corporate boardrooms and community gardens 
to the global water supply, students, researchers and 
community volunteers are integrating a vision of a 
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PEOPLE AND PLANET AS ™ 


IMPORTANT AS PROFIT 


Businesses need to take more than the bottom line into account 





Russ COOPER 


Charles Cho wants businesses to do what they say. 

The professor in the John Molson School of Business’s 
Department of Accountancy isn’t focusing solely on 
numbers, audits and financial forecasts. He would like 
to make sure that companies are accountable for their ac- 
tions, the image they project, and the information they 
disclose to the public. 

This is part of sustainability and “corporate social 
responsibility” (CSR) accounting, and it’s gaining im- 
portance in a business world that is increasingly placing 
emphasis on transparency and principled practices. 

Cho, who holds the Royal Bank of Canada Professor- 
ship in Responsible Organizations, explains that CSR 
accounting looks at a broader view of society that takes 
into consideration a wider range of stakeholders. 

“And I emphasize the word stakeholders versus 
shareholders,” he states emphatically. “In traditional 
accounting, the main player would be focused on the 
shareholder, the firms, the businesses. In CSR account- 
ing, we focus on members of society as a whole.” 

A significant portion of his research examines the 
image that a given company projects and the informa- 
tion it discloses to the public, through various reports, 
its websites, etc., and compares that presentation to the 
company’s actions and performance to see if they match. 

He has found that in many cases, there is a gap be- 
tween what companies say and what they actually do. 

What’s more, he has found that often the worst com- 
panies tend to disclose a higher volume of positive news 


to deflect attention from their negative practices, and 


use more optimistic and less certain language in their 
messaging. 

“The information a company puts out isn’t always 
necessarily financial. It could be narratives, what they 
are doing for child labour policies or workforce safety, 
or other information relevant to certain stakeholders,” 
he says, adding many companies have taken to releasing 
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Accountancy professor Charles Cho has been at Concordia since January 2007. | concorpta UNIVERSITY 


stand-alone reports for any number of issues — among Ror RS CRN HR SEO RRR SEO EETY 


the most popular of which is a company’s environmen- 
tal initiatives. O 
“With this research, we in this field are basically de- ‘ oO WORLDWIDE 
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nouncing companies that are engaging in greenwashing 
activities and we are working towards making more 
companies more accountable to the image.” 
To promote sustainability accounting research here 
PERCENTAGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
RESEARCHERS SURVEYED 
WHO EXPRESSED INTEREST JN 
SUSTAINABILITY AND CORPORATE 


in North America, Cho is organizing the 2011 North 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY ACCOUNTING. 


American Congress on Social and Environmental Ac- 
counting Research (CSEAR), which will take place at 
Concordia’s JMSB, May 3 and 4. 

The small, informal conference will welcome roughly 
35 participants to discuss social and environmental ac- 
counting, teaching and research. 

Held every 18 months, this is the third North Ameri- 
can CSEAR. Cho helped organize the first, held at 
Concordia in July 2008. The second was held in January | 
2010 at the University of Central Florida - where Cho CHO AND PATTEN (2010) 


completed his PhD in business administration. ae en: sie teeta —- 


THE HIVE CAFE: HONESTY IN DESIGN 


From its manifesto to mason jars, Loyola’s new Hive Café will be sustainable and affordable Ti 





A vernissage for students who redesigned the Hive with a sustainability mandate provided a 
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Vivien Leung was one of the students that took up the sustainable design challenge. 





sneak peek at the space that will reopen in September. | #oTH PHOTOS CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
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Design students develop furniture for the Maison du developpement elUlactoli= 





KAREN HERLAND 


Concordia students are working to make the Maison du 
développement durable into a sustainable home for the 
nine community-minded organizations that will occupy 
it when it opens its doors in fall 2011. 

Students in the Department of Design and Computa- 
tion Arts have worked with professor Martin Racine to 
design furnishings, reception desks and benches for the 
structure that will house organizations including Equi- 
terre, the Montreal Amnesty International office and the 
headquarters of the city’s Eco-quartiers program. 

The project, billed on its website as “65,000 square 
feet of hope,” is being constructed at the corner of Clark 
and Ste-Catherine streets as a showpiece for sustainable 
design. The building will function as a public and com- 
munity space as well as allowing resident organizations to 
benefit from shared resources, equipment and facilities. 

“When I asked Normand Roy, the coordinator of the 
project, last October what the plan for the furniture was, 
he said they didn’t have one yet,” said Racine, who, as a 
member of Equiterre, knew some of the key players in 
the project. That proved the perfect opening for a project 
in Racine’s ecodesign class. 

The mission was to conceive of and design multi-pur- 
pose, functional, attractive and ecologically responsible 
furnishings that would withstand wear and tear and be 
flexible enough to adapt to existing, changing and pos- 
sible future needs. 

Sarah Nesbitt, one of the students in the class, was 
excited by the opportunity. “It’s always fun as a student 
to work with a dient,” she says of the experience. “They 
wanted a really eco-friendly environment, and it was a 
Ghallence to meet that expectation.” She adds that the 
experience has led her to question a distinction between 
this project and others: “We don’t need a category for 
ecodesign; that should just be part of how design works.” 

Students had to consider the glues and materials used 
to finish the pieces that would be constructed using a 
stash of bowling alley wood that had been stored in a 
nearby farmhouse for just such an eventual reuse. 

The class worked in smaller teams to develop the dif- 
ferent pieces needed for the project. Nesbitt worked with 
another student, Antonio Starnino, to create tables that 


JUSTIN GIOVANNETTI 


Loyola’s Campus Centre took another step towards fulfill- 
ing its mandate on April 20 when the student-redesigned 
Hive Café was unveiled to Concordia at a vernissage for 
the design students who contributed to the space. 

“Cafés are places for communication and interaction, 
two things that Loyola is really lacking,” said Cameron 
Stiff, the café’s start-up coordinator, who was hired as 
an intern through last summer’s Food Systems Project. 
“Loyola also lacks good food options. We want to provide 
people with something that tastes good, is affordable and 
ethical.” 

Planning for the long-anticipated café began nearly 
a year ago when the Concordia Student Union (CSU), 
which manages the space, decided to rework a busi- 
ness plan with a sustainable triple bottom line (social, 
economic and environmental). Antonio Starnino, the 
CSU’s graphic designer, heard about the Hive project 
and spoke with professors pk langshaw, Sarah Greig and 
Andrew Dolan, who teach DART 392 - Collaborative De- 
sign Research. They all agreed that developing a physical 
manifestation of the café’s sustainable business principles 
would be a great class project. 

“I approached the teaching team about the idea and 
they were really excited. When Cameron was hired as 
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eernaniel baiande asks students Sah aNebie and Antonio Selle oer about the modular tables they designed for the Maison 


du développement durable as a class project. | com 
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could work in the kitchen. 

In the end, they worked off a “bio-inspired” honey- 
comb design that reflects the colour of the blond wood 
they will use. The pieces are modular and can fit together 
in a classic dining style or combine to create a long ban- 
quet or meeting table if the need arises. 

Students also designed an information kiosk with an 
interactive information and referral screen that is pow- 
ered by a hand crank. 


the coordinator I started working with him and we had 
a team to get this off the ground,” said Starnino. “I was 
really intimately involved in the design aspect and Cam- 
eron filled in a lot of the gaps, especially when it came to 
sustainability.” 

“Everything was designed with a clear purpose and a 
story to tell,” said Vivien Leung, one of the students who 
spent much of the last semester planning and designing 
the café’s furniture, manifesto and art. “All the materials 
were previously used, and we believed in the honesty of 
materials; we didn’t try to hide their origins.” 

With the design class divided into teams dealing with 
different parts of the project from lighting to signage, 
Leung said coordination was key. 

“We had a really strong emphasis on delivery,’ said 
Leung. “We had to make sure that there was a clear vision 
for the project, not just a hodgepodge of ideas. It was all 
about the internal coordination.” 

Those entering the café are greeted by a bold manifesto 
proclaiming, “Long live the mason jar,” a tribute to the 
reusable, durable symbol of the sustainability principles 
adopted by the design class. Students showed off their 
products, some of which are final, some of which, due to 
course budget restraints, are prototypes for items that will 
be financed by the CSU. 

“I think the professors learned from past experience 
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Racine, who was named a Sustainability Champion by 
Sustainable Concordia earlier this spring, explained that 
each piece of furniture will have a kind of time capsule 
hidden underneath or behind it, a concept designed by 
Marisa Renaud. These will contain details on the sus- 
tainable materials and models used in the furniture’s 
construction along with information on disposal. 

Although the class is over, the students’ involvement in 
the project continues over the summer. With the designs 
in hand, students will be working with youth at Le Boulot 
vers ..., an organization that teaches furniture-making 
skills to unemployed, underemployed and homeless peo- 
ple 16 to 25 years old. Since 1983, young people in the 
program have produced furniture for shelters and day- 
care centres. The plan is to have the furnishings in place 
for the Maison du développement durable’s grand open- 
ing in the fall. 


and one of the things that they pushed this year was the 
emphasis on deliverables. It wasn’t just a creative product, 
but a product which would be used,” said Starnino. 


EVERYTHING WAS DESIGNED 
WITH A CLEAR PURPOSE 
AND A STORY TO TELL. 


VIVIEN LEUNG 
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“At a certain point, students who have to work in 
groups need to learn how to keep their creative egos in 
check. This was a great project for them to understand 
the sociological, practical and sustainable impact of their 
work,” says langshaw. 

While langshaw admitted that grading the projects 
would be difficult — because of the collaborative em- 
phasis and the steep learning curve for students — the 
teaching team is very pleased with the project results and 
is excited to see the completed café when it reopens in 
September. Over the summer, nearly a dozen students will 
help Stiff build the café. 
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graduates of the City Farm School 
were then assigned internships 
with some 15 diverse community 
groups, including Westmount 
High School and St. James the 
Apostle Church, all clamouring 
for assistance in organizing new 
agricultural projects. 

Marcus Lobb has been Ed- 
ucation Coordinator at the 
greenhouse for 10 months now. He explains that the 
greenhouse community is also creating new projects 
of its own on the Loyola Campus, building on the suc- 
cess of The People’s Potato (the vegan soup kitchen) 
garden: tea and herb gardens, another small garden 
plot, and outdoor mushroom growing. 

A student in the Department of Geography, Plan- 
ning and Environment, Lobb says he, like many young 
people, combined his interest in travel and organic 
farming by travelling through WWOOF, World Wide 
Opportunities on Organic Farms. Participants learn 
about organic growing and other sustainable living 
practices, and experience a unique cultural exchange. 
“They find opportunities on five- to 10-acre family- 
run farms, where they work, learn, and share their 
knowledge.” 

Back in the city, many WWOOFers make their way 
to Concordia’s greenhouse through programs like the 
Sustainable Food Festival, held in September 2010 and 
built around the university’s role in the sustainability 
movement, ensuring food sources remain diverse and 
productive over the long term. 

Kim Fox, the administrator who handles the lo- 


Bev AKERMARN 


The greenhouse on top of Concordia’s Henry F. Hall 
Building boasts an eagle’s eye view of the city, but it’s 
no ivory tower. 

Increasingly, the greenhouse is a hub of commu- 
nity building and a hotbed of urban agriculture. Last 
week’s City Farm School was the latest manifestation 
of this growing role. 

Over the past couple of years, the greenhouse has 
become increasingly active in community outreach, 
creating workshops and supporting the burgeon- 
ing curiosity about the cultivation, processing and 
distribution of food in and around the city. But an 
overwhelming number of volunteer applications — 
there are over 500 names on the listserv — has made 
volunteer training an issue in itself. 





KIM FOX 


Volunteers learn how to set up their own worm compost systems with instru 
dress below) responsible for vermicomposting in the greenhouse. | 


The week-long City Farm School (April 26-30) was 
designed to help manage and respond to the needs 
of this abundance of human resources. Mornings 
featured theory-based lectures — delivered simulta- 
neously in French and English sessions. Afternoons 
were for activities such as building vermicompost bins 
and guerrilla gardening walks discussing “how to use 
space that isn’t technically yours” for growing. The 40 


gistics and organization of greenhouse events, says, 
“People want to learn how to garden again. They want 
to learn how to cook, how to grow their own food, and 
to understand the politics around food. Why not have 
gardens in the city?” Over 1,000 people came through 
the food festival’s fair, held on the Hall Building ter- 
race. The point was to raise awareness of food: “where 
it comes from, and connecting people with local 


farmers and food issues.” Interest is growing, she says, 
adding, “the more people find out, the more they wish 
to reclaim food,” to produce it themselves rather than 
having it brought to them over great distances. 

Fox, finishing up her BA in political science, is “re- 
ally inspired by helping people understand what is 
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The team at Concordia’s greenhouse just announced the second year of 
Vert ta Ville — a project that puts food in the gardens and hands of needy 
Montrealers in the form of seedlings distributed across the city. 

Last year, volunteers raised 8,000 seedlings for community groups and 
community gardens through a network of partner organizations led by Ac- 
tion Communiterre (Notre-Dame-de-Grace), Bouffe-Action (Rosemont), 
SOCENV (Céte-des-Neiges) and Alternatives (Plateau-Mont-Royal). 
Nearly 300 gardeners received the seedlings and, with the support of ex- 
perts in the partner groups, were able to raise the plants to feed themselves 
and their families. One thousand of the seedlings were sold to raise funds 
for the project and spread the resources beyond partner groups. 

“Collective gardening in Montreal is one of the most effective ways I 
know to change mentalities and make people aware of different issues like 
food security, food sovereignty and environmental and political and so- 
cial issues related to the current food system,” says Laurence Fauteux, who 
developed the project in 2009 and has run it since its inception. “Plus, it’s 
a great way to meet the people living next to you and to feel like a part of 
your community. I’m really proud to be part of a project that supports the 
development of collective gardening in Montreal.” 

This year, even more plants have been raised in the greenhouse and will 


VERT TA VILLE 


Program offering seedlings to people 
across the city enters its second year 
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Laurence Fauteux listens to Claude Hill speaking on behalf of the Fondation 
québécoise en environnement. | 
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Volunteers learn how to set up their own worm compost systems with instruction from Nosrile Messier | (crouching in red 


dress below) responsible for vermicomposting in the greenhouse. 


farmers and food issues.” Interest is growing, she says, 
adding, “the more people find out, the more they wish 
to reclaim food,” to produce it themselves rather than 
having it brought to them over great distances. 

Fox, finishing up her BA in political science, is “re- 
ally inspired by helping people understand what is 


The team at Concordia’s greenhouse just announced the second year of 


Vert ta Ville — a project that puts food in the gardens and hands of needy 
Montrealers in the form of seedlings distributed across the city. 
Last year, volunteers raised 8,000 seedlings for community groups and 





in our food supply and how it is produced. I want 
them to understand the burdens of monoculture 
and agribusiness.” With its diverse programming — 
speakers, food festivals and now the farm school, the 
greenhouse is well on its way to filling this growing 
community need. 
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community gardens through a network of partner organizations led by Ac- 
tion Communiterre (Notre-Dame-de-Grace), Bouffe-Action (Rosemont), 
SOCENV (Céte-des-Neiges) and Alternatives (Plateau-Mont-Royal). 
Nearly 300 gardeners received the seedlings and, with the support of ex- 
perts in the partner groups, were able to raise the plants to feed themselves 
and their families. One thousand of the seedlings were sold to raise funds 
for the project and spread the resources beyond partner groups. 

“Collective gardening in Montreal is one of the most effective ways I 
know to change mentalities and make people aware of different issues like 
food security, food sovereignty and environmental and political and so- 
cial issues related to the current food system,” says Laurence Fauteux, who 
developed the project in 2009 and has run it since its inception. “Plus, it’s 
a great way to meet the people living next to you and to feel like a part of 
your community. I’m really proud to be part of a project that supports the 
development of collective gardening in Montreal.” 

This year, even more plants have been raised in the greenhouse and will 





WERE DISTRIBUTED BY 4 COMMUNITY 
GROUPS TO 300 GARDENERS IN 41 
COMMUNITY GARDENS IN 2010. 


be distributed this June. The project, designed to promote healthy gar- 
dening practices and skills-building, is run by Fauteux with the support 
of Sustainable Concordia, student groups and the Concordia Council on 
Student Life. The project is funded by the Fondation québécoise en envi- 
ronnement via the Fonds Eco Ecole Metro and the Association québécoise 
pour la promotion de |’éducation relative 4 environnement. The launch, 
attended by members of several partner groups, featured live music from 
No Family. 
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KAREN HERLAND 


When the City of Montreal launched its 
development plan for the west end of the 
downtown core under the theme Quartier 
des grands jardins, Concordia University 
was identified as a key player in the area. 

Certainly, with more than 50,000 stu- 
dents, employees and professors, not to 
mention visitors to its galleries, gyms, the- 
atres, libraries, multiple conferences and 
special events, Concordia’s impact in the 
west end of the city, from downtown and 
across town to the western edge of Notre- 
Dame-de-Grace, can’t be ignored. The 
university currently, maintains some 50 
buildings, representing 470,000 square me- 
tres of space. 

Recently, a cross-sector team led by Act- 
ing Vice-President Services, Roger Céteé, 
presented a brief to the Office de consulta- 
tion publique de Montréal (OCPM). 

Concordia elaborated the university's 
long-term vision for the neighbourhood, 
which includes the Quarter Concordia ur- 
ban planning project. 

The university takes the theme Grands 
jardins very seriously, with an ongoing, 
demonstrated commitment to  sustain- 
ability and ecological responsibility across 
its facilities. For instance, the John Molson 
School of Business (MB Building) was de- 
signed to earn Silver Certification through 
LEED (Leadership in Energy and Envi- 
ronmental Design). That building, and its 
sister across Guy Street, the Engineering, 
Computer Science and Visual Arts Inte- 
grated Complex (EV Building), both take 
advantage of the Guy-Concordia metro 
station, with tunnels connecting the build- 
ings to the station in lieu of underground 
parking facilities. Among the recommen- 
dations made to the OCPM were changes 
to construction limits to increase density 
through the Quartier des grands jardins by 
encouraging new projects that take advan- 
tage of the access to public transit. 

But Concordia’s commitment to eco- 
logical responsibility doesn’t begin and end 
with current building projects. The univer- 
sity has maintained its place as the most 
energy-efficient of all large Quebec univer- 


sities for 13 years running, with each new. 


construction or refurbishment employing 
motion sensors that trigger systems to turn 
off lights and reduce heating or cooling 
when there is no movement detected. 
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Among the university's recommenda- 
tions are those that would considerably 
increase green space opportunities through- 
out the Quartier des grands jardins. One 
project that Clarence Epstein, responsible 
for Special Projects and Cultural Affairs in 
the President’s Office, sees as completely 
possible in the very short term would be the 
construction of plantable medians separat- 
ing the De Maisonneuve bicycle path from 
traffic between Bishop and Guy streets. 
Similar green medians exist in other parts 
of the city and the overall effect would en- 
hance Place Norman-Bethune and reduce 
the stifling impact of heat islands in the 
warm summer months. “For over 10 years 
we’ve been working hand in hand with the 
city administration to revitalize this re- 
markable neighbourhood and there’s much 
more that we can do together,” said Epstein. 

Those medians could be maintained 
by the hundreds of eager volunteers as- 
sociated with the Concordia greenhouse 
located atop the Henry EF. Hall Building. 
The project, maintained by students and 
staff at Sustainable Concordia, already 
oversees urban agriculture along Mackay 
and Bishop streets and a vertical garden on 
the mezzanine behind the Hall Building, all 
with the support of the university’s Facili- 
ties Management team. 

“There are many students working to 
bring urban agriculture to Concordia’s 
campuses. Given the resources and space, 
we'll landscape the out of it,” prom- 





ises Sustainability Coordinator Mariam 
Masud. The team, primarily student volun- 
teers, is also hoping to get the OK to use a 
small strip of land behind the MB Building 
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the city’ s plan to make the Western downtown 


for a permaculture garden. This teach- 
ing garden would be used to demonstrate 
the benefits of companion plantings and 
favourable pests to reduce reliance on pes- 
ticides or chemicals. 

Vert ta Ville (see below left), in partner- 
ship with the greenhouse, just launched a 
new season. The greenhouse team will also 
be growing tea for campus cafés and devel- 
oping training and workshops in tandem 
with local schools and community groups. 
They have also renewed their commitment 
to create green spaces along Bishop and 
Mackay streets wherever possible. Eventu- 
ally, Sustainable Concordia, working with 
the Dean of Students Office, would like to 
create a lounge with sustainably designed, 
impermanent fixtures on the terrace behind 
the Hall Building that could be enjoyed by 
students and locals. Martin Racine, of the 
Department of Design and Computation 
Arts, has expressed interest in assigning his 
students the task of developing the furnish- 
ings over the 2011-12 academic year. 

All of these short-term projects could 
be supported by some of the more long- 
term proposals the university presented to 
the OCPM on April 20. Ideally, Concor- 
dia would like to expand downtown green 
space by extending the grounds of St. James 
the Apostle Church on Ste-Catherine Street 
right to Mackay Street. This would create a 
sizable garden at the foot of the eastern wall 
of the EV Building, and visually connect 
with the virtual garden of the stunning 
glass artwork on that facade created by 
Nicolas Baier. Epstein would like to see the 
city begin the process of placing a reserve 
on that land for the project in the next year. 
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Host Bob McDonald and the team from CBC ra- 
dio’s popular science program Quirks and Quarks 
will be at Concordias D.B. Clarke Theatre 
Wednesday, May 25, and they want Concordians 
to contribute to the broadcast by submitting science 
questions. The show will feature a panel of experts 
from Quebec’s finest universities for a recording of 
the Quirks and Quarks “Question Roadshow.” These 
experts will ponder marvels and curiosities relating 
to the physical and natural sciences, as suggested in 
advance by listeners from the Montreal area. The 
experts welcome questions, simple or complex, 
about the minute, the mid-size or the mega. As the 
show’s creators put it, the panelists’ mission will be 
to find answers that range “... from the quirks of the 
expanding universe to the quarks within a single 
atom ... and everything in between.” 

Questions for the experts’ panel submitted before 
May 9 will be considered for the recording. See the 
Quirks and Quarks website for more information: 
www.cbc.ca/quirks. 
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DATABASE|NARRATIVE|ARCHIVE 





From May 13 to 15, Concordia will host an international 
symposium on non-linear digital storytelling called Database| 
Narrative|Archive (D|N|A), co-organized by communication 
studies professors Matt Soar and Monika Kin Gagnon. Reflect- 
ing recent developments in the theories and practices of new 
media production, described variously as database documen- 
tary, interactive narrative, and experimental archiving, D|N|A 
seeks to highlight some of the most important issues and ideas 
currently characterizing this emerging discourse. 

Keynote speakers are Marsha Kinder (professor of Critical 
Studies in the School of Cinematic Arts at the University of 
Southern California and director of The Labyrinth Project), Kat- 
erina Cizek (award-winning experimental documentarian and 
Filmmaker-in-Residence at the National Film Board of Canada), 
and Florian Thalhofer (documentary filmmaker from Berlin 
and inventor of the Korsakow System, a computer program for 
the creation of database films). 

This interdisciplinary symposium will bring together theo- 
rists, scholars, artists, curators and programmers for panel 
presentations, round tables, screenings, a Korsakow workshop, 
and an exhibition, in a three-day event intended to foster dis- 
cussions, creative exchange and debate. www.dnasymposium.com. 
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Imagining NDG is an interactive website that explores the 
past, present and possible future of Montreal's Notre- Dame- 
de-Grace neighbourhood through a rich combination of 
archival material, contemporary photography, interviews 
with residents and short documentaries created over the last 
four years. The brainchild of communication studies pro- 
fessor Tim Schwab, the project explores community history, 
quality of life, and cultural change in the NDG at a time 
of great transition in the neighbourhood, and invites resi- 
dents to express their own hopes and concerns about NDG 
through the interactive website. 

Supported by funding from the Fonds québécois de la re- 
cherche sur la société et la culture, the project was created 
in collaboration with a number of graduate students, local 
artists and community residents. The launch at 7 p.m. on 
Friday, May 6 will celebrate the neighbourhood through 
films, photography, and performances by local artists. The 
event, at Shaika Café, (5526 Sherbrooke St. W. at the 
corner of Old Orchard Ave.), is free and open to the public. 
For more information, contact Tim Schwab at tschwab@al- 
cor.concordia.ca. 


CONCORDIANS CONNECT IN 
TORONTO AND NEW YORK 


Alumni take advantage of vibrant chapters to grow their professional 
networks — and have some fun along the way 
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A staple on the New York calendar, 
for example, is the annual Canadian 


New York City, June 2: John Parisella, the Quebec gov- 
ernment’s top-ranking official in the US, will speak to 
Concordia alumni at an exclusive reception hosted by his 
office. Oh, and the university’s president, Fred Lowy, will 
be introducing him. 

Not shabby connections for alumni to be rubbing shoul- 
ders with. The event with the Quebec Delegate General is 
happening thanks in large part to the New York chapter of 
the Concordia University Alumni Association (CUAA), 
which with its local volunteers organizes events at which 
members can network with each other — and with high- 
profile leaders such as Parisella, himself an alumnus and 
one-time special communications advisor to Lowy. 

Connecting its alumni is one of the main objectives 
of the CUAA, which has 21 alumni groups around the 
world. Supported by the CUAA and the Advancement 
and Alumni Relations office, volunteers organize events 
and activities in their area to foster fellowship among 
grads, provide networking forums, and encourage alumni 
to think of themselves as ambassadors of the university. 

The biggest concentrations of alumni in Canada and 
the US are found in, respectively, Toronto and New York. 

Russ Makofsky, the New York co-president, says alumni 
living there generally put business first. “At the end of the 
day, Manhattan is a fast city, a competitive city. People are 
looking for connections, business friends, and the num- 
ber 1 priority is to meet people in their respective fields,” 
says Makofsky (BComm ’07). | 

That doesn’t mean people can't enjoy the get-togethers. 
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Universities Alumni Reception — 
a massive social event that attracts 
hundreds — which the Concordia 
chapter follows with an exclusive 
function for its own alumni. 

“It's very easy to relate to people 
who went to Concordia,’ says Ma- 
kofsky, a native of Long Island, 
N.Y. “Alumni from all walks of life 
can share similar experiences due 
to the rich and distinct culture of 
Montreal.” 


Toronto, May 18: Closer to home, 

some of the 9,000-plus Concordia 

alumni in Toronto will take in the 

English-language premiere run of Forests, the latest play 
by Wajdi Mouawad. He wrote Incendies, the film version 
of which was a finalist at this year’s Oscars. 

With about eight events a year, the Toronto chapter is 
among the most active. Chapter president lan Garmaise 
says alumni there are attracted by a variety of events. 

“We've tried to diversify the range of events we offer,’ 
says Garmaise (BA ’84), citing wine tasting, pub nights 
and theatre outings among its activities. “Each one at- 
tracts a different set of people.’ 

While the Toronto crowd likes its culture and its fun, 
Garmaise senses a growing interest in making business 
connections. The chapter drew a sell-out crowd to an 
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Members of the Alumni Association’s New York chapter at a recent event. In the photo 
are chapter co-presidents Russ Makofsky (centre, wearing dark suit and tie) and Alex- 
andra Wong (far right). Lina Uberti, Alumni Officer responsible for Geographic Chap- 
ters, stands just to the left of Makofsky. | CourTEsy OF ALUMM! RELATIONS 


upscale pub night last winter that featured alumnus Joe 
Mardini, a Bell Canada vice-president, as its guest speaker. 
The interest prompted plans for further such networking 
and career events, which appeal to young graduates and 
those in transition. 

Concordia alumni in Toronto and New York City may 
have somewhat different goals, but one thing is clear: 
They enjoy keeping in touch with those who walked the 
same university halls in those formative years of young 
adulthood. 

“A group of seven or eight of us went to a Canadian bar 
in Manhattan last night to watch the game,’ says Makof- 
sky. “We had poutine, and chanted ‘Go Habs go!” 
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This September, the John Molson School 
of Business will allow business profes- 
sionals to gain specialized training in 
sustainable investment. 

The Sustainable Investment Profes- 
sional Certification (SIPC) designation 
is an innovative program designed to 
train those in finance, investment or 
other business specialties in the area of 
sustainability. 

The SIPC was announced at a press 
conference April 20 at the John Molson 
School of Business. 
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The program will offer basic training 
on topics including corporate sustain- 
able responsibility, business ethics, and 
environmental policies. As a result, SIPC 
graduates will be able to make informed 
investment choices that consider environ- 
mental, social, and ethical aspects. 

“Professionals who complete the SIPC 
will be able to provide advice that incorpo- 
rates an individual's personal values with 
their financial goals” said Paul Shrivas- 
tava, director of the David O’Brien Centre 
for Sustainable Exrterprise (DOCSE). 

Centred at the DOCSE, the SIPC will 
be a 70- to 80-hour course of self-study 
material (availzble online) and certifica- 
tion testing. The course is modelled on 
other professional certifications, such as 
the Chartered Financial Analyst (CFA) 
designation. 
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Concordia’s Paul Shrivastava, Mary C. Larson of the Finance and Sustainablility Initiative, Ollivier Gamache, Groupe investissement Responsible, 
Rosalie Vendette of the Desjardins Group and Didier Filion, Cascades (above) were among several of the partners on hand (below) to announce 
the launch of the Sustainable Investment Professional Certification designation at a press conference on the 15th floor of the John Molson School of 
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A council of practitioners in the fields 
of sustainability and finance will guide the 
program and ensure the curriculum is rel- 
evant, practical, and applicable. 

It was also announced by Shrivas- 
tava on April 20 that the SIPC syllabus 
has received an endorsement by the So- 
cial Investment Organization (SIO), a 
Toronto-based national association that 
promotes socially responsible investment. 


RELEASES ANNUAL REPORT 


DOCUMENT PROVIDES OVERVIEW ON RANGE 
OF CASES ADDRESSED OVER THE 2009-10 


ACADEMIC YEAR 


For 30 years the Concordia Ombuds Office has addressed 


concerns and conflicts raised in association with academic life. 
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Since early 2010, members of the 
DOCSE have been collaborating with the 
not-for-profit organization Financial and 
Sustainability Initiative (FSI) Montreal, 
a group created by professionals for pro- 
fessionals who seek to build a common 
language between business and sustain- 
ability, to develop the program. 

“We are very proud to be a partner of 
this initiative, said Managing Director 
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at Brimstone Consulting Mary Larson, 
who also sits on the FSI steering commit- 
tee. “We supported this project by finding 
corporate sponsors for the development 
of the SIPC because we believe it is es- 
sential today to offer such a course. We all 
have a role to play.’ 

For a list of the SIPC’s partners, or to 
find out more and to apply, keep an eye on 
www. docse.org/sipe. 


An overview of the types of questions and conflicts brought to 
the office, along with other activities of the office, is available in 
the report. The majority of students had academic questions while 
employee concerns frequently related to policies and procedures. 


Just over half of the questions were resolved by providing appropriate 


information and advice. 


The complete document is available here: 


tinyurl.com/OmbudsReport 


For more on the Ombuds Office’s services: 
http://web2.concordia.ca/Rights_Resp_Ombuds. 
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EXPLORING THE 
GOMBEEXIEIES, OF 
OUR WATER SYSTEM f 


Engineering professor Ketra Schmitt investigates 
the variables that affect our drinking water 


Jesse B. STANIFORTH 


Little seems simpler than the water we drink: We turn 
on the tap and trust it to be safe, and even tasty. Yet there 
are many factors that contribute to the safety and envi- 
ronmental impact of water. Professor Ketra Schmitt, of 
the Engineering and Computer Science Faculty’s Centre 
for Engineering in Society, is keeping track of as many of 
them as possible. 


MY OVERARCHING INTERESTS 
ARE IN TAKING DISPARATE 
TYPES OF INFORMATION 
THAT AREN’T EASY TO PUT 
ON THE SAME SCALE, AND 
TRYING TO FIND INNOVATIVE 
WAYS TO COMBINE THEM. 


KETRA SCHMITT 


Water is not the only thing that Schmitt has studied: 
She has investigated such varied subjects as the lasting 
economic and social effects of terrorism, electromagnetic 
interference in hospitals, and the safety of seafood. What 
draws together these seemingly unrelated areas of study is 
her commitment to tackle huge topics that are shaped by 
many different variables. 
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“These are problems that tend to be complex,” she says. 
“My overarching interests are in taking disparate types of 
information that aren’t easy to put on the same scale, and 
trying to find innovative ways to combine them.” 

Slated to be a member of the Faculty’s forthcoming In- 
stitute for Water, Energy, and Sustainability, Schmitt has 
focused her most recent work on contaminants in water. 
In Canada, it is an important issue precisely because we 
have no federally mandated drinking water regulations. 
Schmitt, working with graduate student Ryan Calder, 
hopes to understand the many wide-ranging factors that 
enter into producing and distributing clean water. 

She explains, “I’d like to ask whether or not, in the long 
run, our current approach to delivering water is sustain- 
able, economically efficient, and really the best idea.” 

She hopes to help design a means of regulating water 
“that is predictive and anticipatory, rather than reactive.” 
That means scanning for emerging threats and staying on 
top of toxicological trends. It might also mean changing 
our approach to infrastructure. We clean an enormous 
amount of water, most of which we water our lawns with, 
or flush down the toilet.” 

Alternate methods of regulation and delivery, she says, 
are certainly possible. She presents, for example, the idea 
of a twin system of water delivery, in which taps deliver 
water that has not had all trace contaminants screened 
out, while water for drinking and cooking is delivered 
separately, via “home-filtration systems, water delivery, a 
tanker-truck that fills local water cisterns, or some other 
kind of water infrastructure.” 

Possible scenarios comprise a huge number of vari- 
ables that seems impossible to monitor, but this prospect 
appears only to inspire Schmitt. Most recently, she pub- 
lished a paper in the journal Environmental Science & 
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Technology that explored the uncertainties at the core of 
the research models upon which the US Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency’s safe drinking water policies are 
based. To her, uncertainty is simply a puzzle. 

“There may be multiple well-conducted studies that 
give us what look like different answers,” she says, “but we 
probably just don’t understand the things that went into 
making those numbers different. So the goal is coming up 
with a richer depiction of what reality is.” 





Ketra Schmitt is studying simple solutions to complex problems, 
like how to engineer a cleaner water supply. | 


